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WIT AND HUMOR-OLD AND NEW. 



Man has been termed the " laughing animal " to distinguish 
him from the quadruped creation. No other animal has the 
facial and other muscles which are essential to the expression of 
laughter, and the fact that the only being fully sensible of the 
miseries of life should also be the only one capable of laughing at 
them, has been adduced by an eminent divine as convincing proof 
of the benevolence of the Creator. Placed here, "between two 
eternities," we are apt, if we take too sombre a view of things, to 
become, like Mr. Carlyle, unpleasantly conscious that we have a 
stomach, or, if we are sheared a little closely by misfortune, 
to grow over-sensitive to the "chill airs of adversity." The 
" shorn lamb " needs to have the wintry wind tempered by gentle 
breezes of laughter. Therefore, it is wise to laugh, and Joe Miller 
is right when he says that the gravest beast is an ass, and the 
gravest man a fool. 

This opinion of the famous jester is in accord with Plato, who 
is reported to have remarked to his friends, when their social enjoy- 
ment was occasionally intruded upon by the approach of some sedate 
wiseacre, " Silence, my friends, let us be wise now, for a fool is 
coming." Other notable characters, if not themselves witty, have 
sought relief from the strain of serious employment by a laugh, 
and innocent merriment. Philip of Macedon, Sylla, the 
Roman Dictator, Queen Elizabeth and our own Abraham Lincoln, 
keenly enjoyed a good joke, while Julius Cassar, Tacitus, Eras- 
mus and Lord Bacon compiled jest books. Even St. Paul could 
invent and enjoy a humorous pun ; in proof of which see Galatians 
v. 12, in the original. So, there is high authority for jesting, 
and a jest is merely petrified laughter — a laugh congealed into 
words, so as to be passed from mouth to mouth and handed down 
to future generations. 
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When man began to jest is uncertain, but he probably began 
to laugh soon after he was created. His first utterance, now, is a 
cry, then, he tries his untrained risibilities with a smile, and 
then, when he has gotten the muscles of his glottis well under 
control, he breaks into a laugh ; and he keeps on alternately 
laughing and crying from his cradle to his grave, and for this 
reason Byron has styled him "a pendulum betwixt a smile and a 
tear." This must have been the order from the beginning — first the 
smile, then the laugh, and then the jest, though Charles Lamb 
maintains that " jokes came in with candles." " What savage, 
unsocial nights," he exclaims, " must our ancestors have passed, 
wintering in caves and unillumined fastnesses ! They must have 
lain about and grumbled at one another in the dark! What rep- 
artees could have passed when you must have felt about for a 
smile, and handled a neighbor's cheek to be sure he understood 
you!" 

This ought to settle the great antiquity of jokes, for Lamb is 
good authority on the subject, having been himself an inveterate 
joker. But all history bears witness to the fact that they are as 
old as Diogenes, whose life was one long jest, barbed with a 
sneer and a snarl. Many jokes are alive among us to-day that 
must have come into being before the De Levis family, one 
of whose ancestors is represented, in a famous picture, 
as going into Noah's ark with the archives of that famous 
house under his arm. Wendell Phillips declared that there were 
never more than twenty-five original "good stories," and that all 
now in existence could be traced back to them. This, if true of 
stories, is probably not equally true of jokes, though many of them 
that are arrayed in modern garb, and speaking a modern language, 
do display, when looked at closely, the features of the ancient 
joker who flourished long before type was invented. 

To Hierocles, who lived in the sixth century, is attributed a 
book called " Asteia," which contains twenty-one jests, the most of 
which are now alive, and passing themselves off as "real, original 
Jacobs." Among them is the man who would not venture into the 
water until he had learned to swim ; the one whose horse died 
just as he had taught it how to live without eating; the other who 
stood before a mirror with his eyes shut, to see how he looked when 
asleep; the other who apologized for a negligence by saying " I never 
received the letter you wrote me ;" the other who kept a crow ex- 
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pressly to satisfy himself if the creature did live to the age of 
two hundred years ; and the old philosopher who carried a brick 
about as a specimen of the house he desired to sell. But, older 
than Hierocles — old as Horace — is the stupid fellow, who, want- 
ing to cross a stream, sat down upon the bank to wait for all the 
water to run by. Says Horace : 

" The clown awaits until the flood be gone : 
It glides and whirls for ages ever on." 

Diogenes, when questioned as to what kind of wine he pre- 
ferred, replied, "The wine of other people ;" and a modern Eng- 
lishman, when asked the same question, answered, " The 0. P. 
brand." The French king who said " After me, the deluge," was 
thought to be original, but the phrase is found in the Greek of 
two thousand years ago ; as is also the proverb, " There is many 
a slip between the cup and the lip," which was the appropriate in- 
scription upon the drinking cup of a rich Greek. Every one knows 
the lady who insists that her age is but thirty, and whose friend 
asserts that he believes her, because he has heard her say so " any 
time these ten years." Bacon, in his " Apophthegms," asserts that 
the same anecdote is told of Cicero. One of the best things re- 
lated of Sheridan is that, being at a public dinner, where no clergy- 
man was present, he was asked to say grace, and that, rising, he 
exclaimed, " What ! no clergyman present ? Thank God for all 
things." This was thought to be impromptu, but it is as old as 
the hills, and not half so good as a grace said a few years ago by 
a small boy who was confined in the New York Tombs. To train 
the little prisoners in godly ways, the matron required some one 
of them to ask a blessing upon each of their meals, which were 
served up in deep wooden bowls. It coming this little fellow's 
turn, he bowed his head and demurely said : 

" Lord, bless this grub, 
Served up in a tub." 

Demosthenes, being accused of cowardice because he had fled 
from an Athenian mob, answered, "He that runs may fight 
again," and Goldsmith merely paraphrased this remark in the 
couplet : 

" He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day." 

The same had been previously reproduced by Erasmus, in his 
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" Latin Apophthegms," and by Butler in " Hudibras." In like 
manner, many*>f Coleridge's finest epigrams are merely transla- 
tions from the Greek. The germ of Douglas Jerrold's witty re- 
mark, " It is better to be witty and wise than witty and otherwise," 
is to be found in a jest book entitled " Conceits," published in 
1639. In the same book, is the oft-repeated joke of a man named 
Gun, who, being brought before a magistrate for slanderous speak- 
ing, was admonished by him to give a good report in the future. 
It is said that Edmund Kean, having played at a Scotch theatse, 
was offered by the manager a dram of whisky in a very small 
goblet. Said the manager, "It's the real mountain dew — 
it will never hurt you." " I'll be sworn it wouldn't," replied Kean, 
"if it were vitriol." Athenseus, who wrote in the second century, 
had the same idea : " Small glasses have always been obnoxious to 
large drinkers." Porson was once told of a gentleman who had 
left a large fortune to a certain clergyman, whom he had never 
seen but once. " It would not have happened if he had seen him 
twice," remarked Porson. The idea was borrowed from a very 
old epigram. 

A circus clown, only the other day, advertised to take the State 
of Ehode Island in a flying leap. Scaliger tells of a courtier who, 
being ordered by the Queen of Navarre to quit her dominions, 
replied, " Madam, I will be out of them within the hour." Peter 
Pindar only gave a new point to a very old joke when he said of 
George III., whom he had mercilessly satirized, " If I have not 
been a good subject to the King, his Majesty has been a good 
subject to me." Lord Stowell, being once asked if he had attended 
church, replied: "No, for the bishop tells me there is no room — 
the old house is full." It is reported of Judge Austin, of Ohio, 
a leading member in a Methodist society, that, on a wretched 
wreck of a man applying to him for admission to his church, 
he replied: " We can't possibly take you in — we are full, but I guess 
you'll find room over there with the Baptists." Horace Walpole 
remarks that the best bull he ever heard was that of a man who, 
•speaking of a certain nurse, said : " I hate that woman, for she 
changed me when I was a child." Walpole had probably read 
" Don Quixote," whose Sancho Panza makes the same remark. 
It is related of the Bev. Dr. Hawks that, hinting on a certain oc- 
casion to his vestry that his salary was inadequate to the support 
of his family, he was reminded that the Lord promises to feed the 
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young ravens. " True, answered the reverend Doctor ; " but he 
says nothing about the young hawks." If the eloquent Doctor 
ever said this, he had probably read of the pious Samuel Hearn, 
who, when dying, comforted his wife by saying : " Peace, sweet- 
heart ; that God who feedeth the ravens will not starve the young 
herons." 

Eesemblance does not always indicate direct paternity, though* 
when a time-honored joke reappears in the pages of a scholar, we 
are forced to conclude that he has borrowed it from its old author. 
But the case is different when the joke is reproduced by some 
illiterate person who is unacquainted with classical and black- 
letter literature. Then comes in the universal principle that 
" like causes produce like results." The sense of the ludicrous, 
existing in all men, is excited, and finds similar expression when 
acted on by similar circumstances. I was forcibly struck with 
the truth of this on seeing, recently, for the first time, an old 
anecdote in the pages of an American magazine. The anecdote 
relates that a country fellow (that had not walked much in 
streets that were paved,) came to London, where a dog came sud- 
denly out of a house and furiously ran at him. The fellow 
stooped to take up a stone to cast at the dog, and finding them all 
fast rammed, or paved in the ground, quoth he: " What strange 
country am I in ? where the people tie up the stones and let the 
dogs loose." 

This story is probably more than two hundred years old ; but 
what it relates occurred, almost literally, to a Confederate prisoner 
whom I met at Camp Douglas, in 1864. He was the poorest sort 
of a "poor white man," and could neither read nor write, but 
had a reputation among his comrades of being a "humorous fel- 
low." On one occasion he escaped from the prison, and after 
wandering about the streets of Chicago till he was nearly famished, 
he came upon a baker's wagon, standing in front of a provision 
store. There being no one in sight, and deeming it better to steal 
than to starve, he thrust his hand into the wagon to confiscate a 
loaf of bread ; but, before he had secured one, a dog sprang out 
from the wagon and seized him by the slack of his trousers. In 
the struggle that followed both he and the dog rolled over in the 
gutter together, and then he tried to pull up a paving stone to 
brain the animal. The stone refused to come up, but he man- 
aged, finally, to get away with badly damaged trousers. He took 
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then a bee-line back to Camp Douglas, and applied to the com- 
mandant for readmission to his former quarters, saying to him 
that it was not safe to go at large " in a kentry whar they let loose 
the dogs and tie up the paving stones." 

But original wit and humor cap generally be easily distinguished 
from the borrowed article. The " original Jacobs "has a fresh, 
free, spontaneous air about it, while the counterfeit fellow, and 
indeed nearly all of what may be termed " literary wit," is labored 
and smells of the "midnight oil." Sheridan, who was considered 
the finest wit of his century, is said to have worked over his 
witticisms as if they had been parliamentary speeches or state 
papers. It is known that his famous description of Dundas, as 
one who "generally resorts to his memory for his jokes, and to his 
imagination for his facts," was cast into half a dozen different forms 
before it assumed the one in which it is now stereotyped. The 
saying may have been true of Dundas ; it was unquestionably true 
of Sheridan. 

Genuine, spontaneous, unstudied wit and humor probably do 
not anywhere exist to so great an extent, or in such abounding 
variety, as in this country. As evidence of this, I need only refer 
to the humorous columns of our country newspapers. The fact 
is accounted for by the intense activity of the American mind, 
and by our population being composed of people of every race and 
nationality. They retain, here, their race characteristics, and so 
we have among us the wit and humor of nearly every other nation. 
The Irish-American is undoubtedly the most witty; the native 
Yankee and backwoodsman, the most humorous; but these two 
qualities pervade the whole of our literature, and it is probable 
that some of our novelists, who have created none but character- 
less men, and silly, insipid women, have had their productions 
saved from dying at birth, by the mere possession of a thin vein 
of humor. Humor flavors a book as Worcester sauce flavors a 
dinner ; and, though the dinner be poor, it is sometimes rendered 
palatable by the condiments. 

The most noted wits of recent times have been Irishmen, and 
I believe it to be true that the Irish are the most witty of all peo- 
ple. This excess of wit may be given them on the same principle 
that the ability to laugh is bestowed on mankind in general — as 
compensation for the misgovernment and misery their country 
has endured throughout its history. We seldom meet an Irish- 
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man who is not witty ; even the unlettered and ignorant have a 
quickness at repartee, and a sharpness of intellect, which are at 
their command on the most sudden emergencies. A field officer 
once ordered an Irish private to go to his captain and tell him 
that he — the private — was the laziest rascal in the regiment. 
" Plase, yer Honor," responded Pat, " wud ye hev me go to the 
captain wid a lie in my mouth ?" 

When the late James Harper was Mayor of New York, the 
police force was under the direct control of that official, and it 
was the custom of Mr. Harper to consider personally all appli- 
cations for service in that department. In addition to other req- 
uisite qualifications, he required that the applicant should be able 
to read and write; and, to test his ability to do this, he kept a book 
in which he required the candidate to write his name when apply- 
ing for the position. An Irishman — which, his name it was Patrick 
Murphy — who could neither read nor write, aspired to a position 
on the "perlisse," and hearing of this requirement he set 
himself hard to work to learn how to write his own 
name. By dint of constant labor he was soon able 
to scrawl it in the style of chirography known as 
" coarse-hand," and then he presented himself before the 
Mayor. Some of Pat's friends were present on the occasion, who 
considered his pretentions ridiculous. He quietly made his ap- 
plication, and then, the book being placed before him, he pro- 
ceeded very deliberately, and much to the astonishment of his 
friends, to indite his cognomen. " Howly Paul," exclaimed one 
of them, " Mike, d'ye mind that — Pat's a- writing ! He's got a 
pen in his fist." " So he has, be Jabers," responded Mike, "but 
much good will it do him ; he can't write wid it, man." But Pat 
did write — recorded his name in characters almost as tall as him- 
self. " That will do," said the Mayor, in his blandest manner. 
" I'll make inquiry about you. Come again in a fortnight, and 
I'll see what can be done for you." Pat's foiled friends looked at one 
another in unmingled amazement, but then a happy thought struck 
one of them. " Plase, yer Honor," he said to the Mayor, " ask 
him to write somebody else's name." "That is well thought of," 
responded Mr. Harper; "Patrick, write my name." Misther 
Murphy was now in a box, but his quick wit was equal to the 
emergency. "Me write yer Honor's name!" he exclaimed, in a 
sort of holy horror; "me commit forgery, and I a-goin' on the 
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perlisse ! I can't do it, yer Honor." And he couldn't and he 
wouldn't, but his ready wit served him instead of literary accom- 
plishment. Of course the Mayor saw through the ruse, but he 
dearly loved a joke, and he eventually made Mr. Murphy a star 
of the first magnitude. Up to the last of his life, Mr. Harper 
greatly enjoyed the telling of this story. 

A dilapidated son of Erin was recently brought before a mag- 
istrate, charged with being a common vagrant, having no visible 
means of support. He listened to the charge placidly, and when the 
justice asked what he had to say for himself, coolly drew from the 
pockets of his tattered coat a loaf of bread, the half of a dried 
cod-fish, and several cold potatoes. Spreading them upon the 
stand before him, he said to the justice, with an air of great com- 
placency, "What do you think of thim, yer honor — shoor, an' 
isn't thim visible means of support?" 

The spontaneity of Irish wit was illustrated by the pauper 
woman, who, having lost all her teeth, and being commiserated 
with, on the affliction, replied, " Shoor, an' isn't it time to lose 
thim, when I've nothing for thim to do ? " Another aged Irish- 
woman made a remark worth noting. On the occurrence of a 
death in a family it is a custom of the Irish to invite all the 
neighbors to a wake over the corpse, but on a certain occasion 
this old lady was slighted. As the people went by to the cere- 
mony she stood in her doorway for a while in silence, 
but then, no longer able to restrain her indignation, 
she cried out, " Well ! Well ! I'll have a corpse of my own, 
in my own house, some day ! and thin you'll see who'll be 
invited." Something like this, was a joke attributed to the 
eminent Dr. Garth, who attended the great Duke of Marlborough 
in his last illness. He was not an Irishman, but his ready wit 
entitled him to that distinction. He had prescribed for the Duke 
a very unpalatable potion, and the termagant Duchess, who 
sincerely loved her husband, joined her entreaties to his that the 
Duke should take it. " Take it," she exclaimed, with much vehe- 
mence, " I'll be hanged if it doesn't cure you." " You'd better take 
it, my Lord," added the Doctor, " for you see you'll be the gainer, 
whether it kills or cures you." 

The most characteristic expression of Irish wit is the bull, 
which may be defined as a laughable blunder, deriving its ludi- 
crous effect from the sense working its way through a confused 
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phraseology. Sydney Smith calls it the counterpart of a witti- 
cism ; for, " while wit discovers real relations that are not appar- 
ent, the bull admits apparent relations that are not real." Many 
bulls conceal a good deal of truth in words whose literal render- 
ing is the veriest nonsense. Thus, " Where will jou find any 
modern building that has lasted so long as the ancient ones/' is 
only a blundering way of saying that old things are often better 
than new, because the principle of "natural selection " has de- 
stroyed the bad and left only the good. 

Sir Boyle Roche, a member of the Irish House of Commons, 
when Ireland had a Parliament, was a personification of this kind 
of Irish wit. He never opened his mouth without making a 
laughable blunder, and, consequently, he was listened to with 
attention, when often the eloquence of Curran and Grattan fell 
on the ears of the House unheeded. In a letter to a friend he 

once said: "At this very moment, my dear , I am writing 

with a sword in one hand and a pistol in the other." Denounc- 
ing his opponents in Parliament on one occasion, he told them: 
" You are trying to raise a tempest, but I will, nip it in the bud," 
and " Mr. Speaker, I would give the half of the constitution — 
nay, the whole of it — to preserve the remainder." He once spoke 
in severe terms of " a certain anonymous writer, named Junius," 
and again he said: " Single misfortunes never come alone, and 
the greatest of all misfortunes is usually followed by a greater." 

The Western judge was an Irishman, who, when about to sen- 
tence a criminal, said to him, "Prisoner at the bar, God has 
given you health and a good constitution, instead of which you 
go about stealing horses." And the Irish coroner was perhaps a 
relative of his, who, while holding an inquest over a dead body, 
remarked to the jury, "A great many people are dying this year 
who never died before." Of the same kindred was the man who, 
while playing at cards, observed that a dollar was short in the 
pile. " Here is a dollar short," he said. " Who put it in?" Sir 
Richard Steele, the Irish friend of Addison, once inviting a friend 
to visit him in the country, said: " Sir, if you ever come within a 
mile of my house, I hope you will stop there." A peasant coun- 
tryman of his, being indicted for stealing a goose, brought up a 
friend who testified that he had known that identical goose to be 
in the prisoner's possession ever since it was a gosling; and an- 
other Irishman, charged with confiscating a gun, got a friend to 
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swear that he remembered his having that gun ever since it was a 
pistol; and another, describing a very lean man, remarked: "He's 
so thin I'd hardly know him. You are thin, and I'm thin, but 
he's thinner than both of us put together." 

But the most striking bulls are those of a practical kind — 
when the unruly animal leaps the garden fence, and makes havoc 
among actual things. I have space for only one or two examples. 
One is related by Walter Scott in his " Tour in Ireland." Some 
workmen were blasting rock, near a road on which he was pass- 
ing, and he halted his carriage at a safe distance, but was warned 
to go on, just in time to catch the full force of the explosion. 
His party escaped injury, but only as by a miracle. More disas- 
trous consequences resulted from the practical bull of an Ameri- 
canized Irishman, for it cost the City of New York some millions 
of dollars. When the Supreme Court of New York was held 
in the building which some years ago occupied the site of 
the present " New Court House," in the Park, the 
judges often suffered from the insufficient heating of 
the edifice. The furnace did not work properly, or 
was not fully supplied with fuel. At the close of a severe 
winter's day, when the judges had felt the cold more than usual, 
the presiding justice, Hon. John W. Edmonds, said to the 
janitor : " Mike, be sure to have the building warmer to-morrow." 
In the morning, the Judge found it burned to the ground, 
and many of the valuable papers it contained destroyed. "How 
did this happen, Mike?" he asked the janitor. "Shoor, an' I 
can't tell yer Honor," was the answer, "for everything was shut 
up snug and tight. I was bound you shouldn't be wanting heat 
to-day, so I built a rousing fire, and closed every register, that not 
a bit of warmth would get away in the night. But, when I came 
down airly this morning, faith, and wasn't it all ablaze ! How 
could it have been, yer Honor, whin I left never a hole for the 
heat to get away ?" 

The latest practical bull I have heard of occurred at a fash- 
ionable hotel near which I pass my summers. During the last 
season, the porter, having been told over night to awaken a couple 
of gentlemen at four o'clock the next morning, did that service 
to the wrong travelers. After anathematizing him rather vehe- 
mently, the gentlemen turned over in their beds, and fell into a 
second slumber. In about half an hour, they were again awak- 
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ened by the same porter, who had come to apologize for having 
" woke up the wrong passengers." 

A good trait in the Irish is that they are good-natured, and 
neither deny, nor are ashamed of the blunders they commit. The 
quarter-master of a British regiment of Light Horse, of heavy frame 
and giant proportions, was once jeering an Irishman upon the 
bull-making propensity of his countrymen, when he received 
for answer: "You gigantic fool! My country never made so 
much of a bull as England did when she made you a light horse- 
man." 

But, if the Irish are the most witty, it must be conceded that 
Americans are the most humorous of people. The freedom of 
our institutions gives full play to every man's faculties, and the 
magnitude of our country — bounded, as it is, "on the north by 
the Aurora Borealis, on the east by the rising sun, on the west 
by the horizon, and on the south by as far as you have a mind to 
go" — seems to expand the native intellect, and awake in it that 
spirit of exaggeration which is so essential an element in broad 
humor. The highest wit is said to be "wisdom at play," and it 
is gentle and genial, exciting only pleasure by its curious conceits 
and ludicrous surprises. That is a lower kind which Alphonse 
Karr defines as " reason armed," raising a laugh, but leaving a 
sting behind. It is different with humor. It never wounds. It 
is ever kind and loving, as well as laughable. Carlyle says of 
it, " The essence of humor is sensibility — warm, tender fellow- 
feeling with all forms of existence." Wit requires a strong, clear 
head, and results often from laborious effort, while humor flows 
from a good, sound heart, and comes only by nature. Hence, I 
suppose, it is that we soon tire of " Hudibras," while we read over 
and over again Hosea Bigelow, and Knickerbocker's " History of 
New York." 

Nearly all good American literature is flavored with humor, 
but it does not appear, like wit, in terse sentences and de- 
tached paragraphs, that may be readily quoted ; it generally per- 
vades the whole of a composition, and, therefore, cannot be 
shown, like the specimen brick of the old philosopher. And it is 
not confined to literature ; it mingles with the daily life of the 
people, and is to be found in the cabin of the laborer as well as in 
the palace of the man who counts his wealth by millions. How- 
ever, it is, I think, more generally racy and unborrowed when 
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found in the cabin than in the palace, for the uneducated 
man is of necessity more original than the man who has had all his 
idiosyncrasies toned down by intercourse with cultivated society. 
I once met a "small planter" in Western Tennessee, who I 
thought was as largely endowed with genuine humor as any of 
our professional humorists. He could not write, nor read manu- 
script ; but he bad an inexhaustible fund of humorous anecdote 
with which he regaled me till after midnight. Much of it, I was 
satisfied, was manufactured on the spot, for his wife and children 
enjoyed it as much as I did, and that they would not have done 
if they had heard it before. 

I had asked shelter of him from a severe storm, and, after sup- 
per, when we had gathered about a huge wood fire I asked him to 
tell me something about himself and his way of living, addressing 
him, as I had heard his family do, by the name of " Bible." It was 
many years ago, but I can repeat his remarks with tolerable ac- 
curacy, having taken notes of them soon after the interview. 
"Well, stranger," he said; "that haint my name, though its 
what I goes by. Ye see, my name are Smith, and dad chrisund me 
Jehosophat, ter 'stinguish me from the tother Smiths, but some- 
how it got shortened to Bible, an' it's been unter this day. Well, 
I wucked 'long uv of dad till I was twenty-one, for the old 'un 
he said he'd fotched me up when I was a young 'un, and he war 
to git his pay out of me agin I war growed an' — he done it. 

" Well, the day I war uv age, dad axed me out ter the barn, 
and toteing out a mule-brute as had been in the fambly ever sense 
Adam warn't no higher'n little Sally, he sez ter me, sez he : 
' Thar, Bible, thar's my last will and testament — tuck it, and go 
and seek yer fortun'.' I hadn't nary chise, so I tuck the mule- 
brute and moseyed out to seek my fortun'. I squatted down 
right squar outer this dead run, hired my nig Jake, and me an' 
Jake an' the mule brute went to wuck like blazes — all but the 
mule-brute — he war too tarnal lazy ter wuck ; he war so lazy I 
had to git another mule ter help him draw his last breath. 

" Well, Jake and me added acre to acre, and mule-brute to 
mule-brute, as the Scriptur says, till Snarly I got to be right well 
forehanded. Then, one day, I says ter Jake : 'Jake,' says I, 'ye's 
got a wife, an' ye knows whot durmestic f urlicity is — ter be sure, 
ye has ter keep it seven mile away, an' it b'longs tur a durned 
'ristocrat, but whot's that when I guvs ye Saturday arternoons an' 
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Sundays all ter yerself — now, I haint nary furlicity at all : whot 
shillldo?' 

" 'Git a wife, massa,' sez Jake ; 'git a wife, massa. But dars 
mighty fine fish in de sea, massa ; so doan't ye kotch no dolphins 
what shows dar colors in de sun, but neber comes ter de sufface 
when it rains. Saddle de mar*, massa, and gwo out on a 'splorin' 
expedition ; Jake'll luck after de fixin's while you'm away.' Now 
that nig ar' allers right — he's got a head longer 'n the moral law — 
so I saddled the mar' an' sallied out arter Sally. I had to scour 
nigh 'bout all o' creation, but — I found her. Soon as I sot eyes 
on her I know'd it was she, and I telled her so ; but she say, ' Ye 
must ax Par.' (Sally has book-breedin', ye see, an' she says Par 
instead of Dad, which ar' the natural way. Well, I axed 'par.' 
He's one on yer quality folks — been ter Congress, an' only missed 
bein' Guv'ner by not gettin' the nomurnation. I axed him, an' 
he schuck his head, but I guv him just a week ter think on it, an' 
moseyed out ter git ready fur the weddin'. I know'd he'd come 
round, an' he done it. So I sez ter Sally : ' Sally,' sez I, ' we'll 
be marrid ter-morrer.' 

" Sally consented, and I piked out for a parson. Now, thar 
warn't none nigher'n over a branch, an it so happened it rained 
loike blazes that night and toted off all the bridges ; so, when the 
parson and me got down ter the run, jist arter noon the next day — 
we was ter be married at eleven — thar warn't no way uv crossin'; 
but, thar wus Sally on tother side uv the run in her sun-bunnet 
and a big umbrell', onpatiently waitin' fur us. There warn't no 
other way, so I sez to the parson, 'Parson,' says I, 'say over the 
prayer book — Sally's got the hull uv it by heart agin' this time — 
we'll be married ter onct right yeare.' So the parson he said over 
the prayer book, Sally she made the 'sponses — all about the 
'beyin' and so on — an' we's been man and wife uver sense." 

"And do you believe that story, stranger ? " asked Sally, when 
her husband had ended his story. 

" I can't say that I do," I replied. " Its a trifle too romantic to 
be entirely true." 

" I am glad on it," she said, " for we was married in a house 
like Christian people — we was." 

This story illustrates the building of most Western humor. 
Some natural event, or thing, is exaggerated to the verge of the 
impossible, and made ludicrous by the very exaggeration. But I 
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have arrived at the end of my space, with only "room and verge 
enough" to say that laughter is a healthy exercise, and wit and 
humor universal blessings, given us to lighten the burdens of life. 
He is a wise man who cultivates them "within the limit of becom- 
ing mirth." 

Edmund Kieke. 



